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speech or the gladness of his character: it was 
to be just the opposite of this: it was to be his 
acquaintance with grief: it was to be his in- 
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his creatures: those who were to see any beau- 
ty in Him that they should desire Him—and 
the prophet hints that while he was upon earth 
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From Good Words. 
CHRIST, THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
BY ©, J. VAUGHAN. 
‘A Man of Sorrows.” Isa. liii. 3. 


in this: that He was “a Man of Sorrows.” 
How this was fulfilled in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I need not remind you. But it is good 
for us to dwell upon it, though we know it. 
I. His own personal life was a sorrowful one. 
He was away from home; from his Father’s 
presence. 
He was a stranger—and made continually to 


This was one of the marks by which Israel | feel it—in a strange land. 


was to know his Christ. On the whole, no mark 
was 80 distinctly foretold. 


From his ehildhood he was full of thoughts 
which he could not utter; because, if uttered, 


Visions, indeed, of triumph and empire float-| they were not understood. 


ed here and there before the prophet’s soul ; 


visions of a conquering Chief and a sovereiga| Him knew Him not. 


people. 


He was a lonely Man. Those who loved 
They were constantly 


misreading his intentions, thwarting his pur- 


But one thing was plain: that in some mar-| poses, and suggesting a line of action which 
vellous way “ He that should come” would com-| was not his own. 


bine humility with exaltation, suffering with 


majesty, shame with glory, and death with life.| not understand him. 


While they were faithful to him, they could 
It was a constant strug- 


The jealous preservation of this chapter by| gle for him to convey spiritual thoughts to 
the Jews themselves among the writings of Di-|the carnal, and heavenly ideas to the earthly- 
vine Inspiration, is one of the most extraordi-| minded. 


nary proofs of the special Providence of God in 


At last they deserted him: all forsook him 


giving and preserving to our use the sacred| and fled. 


deposit of his revealed truth. Every line of it 


Joyless his life was at all times; unquiet, 


condemns them: and yet they have been made! laborious, homeless: He “had not where to 


to keep it for us. “Unto them were entrusted,” 


lay his head :” “there were many coming and 


for everlasting preservation, “‘the oracles of| going, and he had no leisure so much as to 


God.” 


eat.” Prayer, his one solace, was often inter- 


The promised Saviour was to be A MAN OF| rupted by new demands: and, when he was at 


SORROWS. 


That was to be his characteristic. | work, his own friends said that he was beside 


Though mingling freely in the homes and| himself. 


amidst the enjoyments of others, He was not 


to give the impression of a joyous person.| plied their sympathy with him. 


His sympathy with others by no means im- 
In general, 


Humanly speaking—vea, more than humanly | the sympathy was all on one side. He had cause 
speaking—His strength was to lie elsewhere.| indeed to say—well was it for him that he 
The power by which he was to draw men to} could say it—“It is more blessed to give than 
himself, the charm by which he was to keep/| to receive.” 

menu near himself, was not to be the attraction} II. But his sorrows, like his labors, were for 
of cheerfulness, not the pleasantness of his'others. It is in this aspect chiefly that we 
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. ing One, in whom dwelt all the fulness of hu- 
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would now regard him as the Man of Sorrows. 
1. Jesus Christ sorrowed over bodily suffer- 
ing. 
No doubt, his miracles were wrought in at- 
testation of his Messiahship. But how did 
they attest his Messiahship? Would they have 
done so if they had been wrought in cold, sul- 
len, scornful indifference; as by one who was 
performing a necessary task, and that for his 
own sake; to bear witness to himself? What 
made the miracles a sign of the Messiahship, 
was the whole thing together? the power, 
doubtless, in part ; but not less, the tenderness, 
and the gentleness, and the sympathy, and the 
love, which prompted in each case the benefi- 
‘eent act 
It was a great thing that He fed the, five 
thousand in the wilderness with a few loaves 
and a few small fishes. But was it not almost 
a greater thing, that He who had the power to 
do this, should have felt that yearning compas- 
sion, of which the Evangelists tell, in the sight 
of that hungry, homeless, needy crowd? “Jesus, 
when He came out, saw much people, and,” 
because He was the Man of Sorrows, and not a 
being of some different mould from that of 
suffering humanity, therefore He ‘‘ was moved 
with compassion toward them,” and in that 
warm, kind, generous pity first taught and then 
fed them. ; 
How beautiful, in that connection, becomes 
the miracle, recorded by St. Mark only, of the 
healing of the deaf and stammering man by the 
sea of Galilee; when He, who had the power, 
and knew that He had the power, to remove the 
malady, yet, in the very act of doing so, “ look- 
ed up to heaven and sighed” as He said the 
all-powerful ‘“ Epbpbatha,” which bade the 
deaf ear be opened! That sigh fulfilled the 
sign given in prophecy of Him that should 
come. It showed Him not only as the Al- 
mighty One, in whom dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily; but also as that All-pity- 


manity too; as the Man of Sorrows, acquainted 
with grief. 

2. He sorrowed too over mental suffering. 

When He met that funeral procession coming 
forth from the gate of Nain, with the widowed 
and now orphaned mother following behind, it 
was pot that He hailed this as an opportunity of 
“ manifesting forth his glory ;” it was not that 
He coldly or roughly restored the breath to the 
closed lips, or the warmth to the frozen limbs, 
or the color to the pallid cheek and brow of 
death, as One who would say, Receive the 
credentials of my Messiahship, and accept me 
by this sign as your Lord and King: no, a 
human compassion wrought with the Divine 
power, and marked the Redeemer not only as 
the mighty God, but also as the Man of Sor- 
rows, bearing our griefs. “When the Lord 
sew her, He had compassion on her :” and when 









































REVIEW. 


He had bidden the young man to arise, it was 
“to his mother” that He “delivered him.” 


Even so was it in the more detailed narrative 


of the raising of Lazarus. Although He thought 
it needful for God’s glory that the death should 
not be prevented but suffered, and allowed, 
therefore, the sisters to think for two days that 
He was wanting in his care for them, yet how 
tender was the feeling shown at each step of 
that wonderful history; from the first mention 
of the “sleep” of his friend to bis disciples at 
a distance, to the grief shown in the meeting, 
and the tears shed at the grave! That briefest 
of all sentences, “Jesus wept,” how does it 
carry with it, to all mourners, the assurance of 
his tender concern for them, who is himself the 
Man of Sorrows, acquainted with grief! 


3. He sorrowed too over spiritual suffering. 
Wherever He saw anxiety and distress for 


sin, there, more than elsewhere, was his sym- 
pathy shown. 


The publican standing afar off, in shame and 


penitence, in the Temple courts; able only to 
smite upon his breast, and say, ‘God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner ;”” whether his case was one 
actually seen, or only given by the All-wise 
Teacher as the sample and specimen of many ; 
with what strong respect and deep sympathy 
oes He speak of him! “T tell you, this man 
went down to his house justified rather than 
the other.” 
the thousard times ten thousand hearts in 
which that parable will in all ages be fulfilled : 
I know, and [I feel for, and I love them; and 
here I place on record for all time the assur- 
ance of my tenderness and of my sympathy to- 
wards the self-accusing and the sin-laden. 


As though He would say, I know 


And then the “ woman which was a sinner ;” 


who came to Him, unbidden and unwelcome 
and despised of others, as He sat at meat in the 
Pharisee’s house; stood at his feet behin! Him 
weeping, washing His feet with her tears, and 
anointing them with precious ointment; till at 
last He uttered those life-giving words, “ Her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she 
loved much:” and again, “Thy faith hath saved 
thee; go in peace.” 


It was but one example, out of many, of the 
sympathy of Christ with spiritual suffering. 
How was it with the fallen disciple, with St. 
Peter, in his sin and in his repentance? Won- 
derful is the record of that “look’’ which his 
Master, then on his trial—wearied, insulted, 
and outraged himself, and not least by his own 
—found time and heart to bestow upon him, 
as though at once to bring him to himself, and 
also to assure him that he was not forgotten! 
Marvellous, too, the tenderness of that thrice- 
repeated question, after his resurrection, “ Si- 
mon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” as if he 
would give him the desired opportunity of a 
threefold recantation of his threefold denial ; 
and then of that solemn and touching re-inves- 
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titure with the apostolic office, in the charge 
thrice repeated, “ Feed my lambs” —“ feed my 
sheep” —“ feed my sheep.” Surely there is no 
one who may not bring to Christ, with all hu- 
mility, yet with all confidence too, the confes- 
sion of his sins and shortcomings, his unfaith- 
fulnesses and backslidings ! 

III. And yet we have scarcely touched upoa 
the keenest of Christ’s sorrows. 

That sorrow which consists in sympathy with 
sorrow, carries its balm with it. Two hearts 
feeling together—and that is sympathy—half 
console each other. Sympathy is sweet, how- 
ever bitter the grief which it shares. That 
person does not know the worst of all sorrow, 
who knows only a fellow-sorrow ; a grief which 
he is helping to bear, or a grief which another 
bears with him. If Christ had had no sorrows 
but those of sympathy with a malady which He 
could heal, with a bereavement which He could 
repair, or with a penitence which He could bless 
with his forgiveness, the words of the text had 
not been verified in Him to the full. 

He was a Man of Sorrows also, and chiefly, 
in relation to sin. 

1. He had to see sin. 

All around Him there was sin. 

(1.) Many vices were doubtless practised 
there, in the Holy Land; making homes 
wretched, and doing dishonor to God. The 
common sins of a fallen nature were daily com- 
mitted, no doubt, if not in his sight, yet at 
least in the full view of his Omniscient intui- 
tion. These things caused him sorrow. 

(2.) It was perhaps worse still to see religion 
itself with its very heart eaten out of it in those 
who professed to be its disciples and even its 
teachers. It is quite plain that the formalism, 
the false sanctimoniousness, the utter and abso- 
lute hypocrisy, of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
was the thing which caused our Saviour on 
earth the greatest concern as well as the great- 
est displeasure. It met him everywhere. He 
could not go into the Temple, without seeing 
some sign of it. Perhaps there was a Pharisee 
saying his prayers; for a pretence making long 
prayers, full of boasting and self-parade; and 
then going away to devour a widow's substance. 
Perhaps there was a Scribe teaching the peo- 
ple; laying down the law, professing (unhap- 
pily) to lay down God's law, to the ignorant 
but respectful knot of men, women, and chil- 
dren around him; and in all that he taught 
them there was not one word of truth, not one 
word of reality, not one idea communicated by 
which the soul could be nourished. Perhaps, 
when Christ was teaching, or when He was in 
the very act of healirg, He saw before Him—it 
happened constantly—some suspicious counte- 
nance, some “evil eye,” watching his work 
and lying in wait to accuse. Often the same 
spirit broke out in open blasphemy. “ This 
man is in concert with the devil. The devil 
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lets Him cast him out, that he may be the 
gainer.” 
his betrayal and murder: but the work, in its 
beginning and in its progress, was harder still 
for Him to bear; thwarting his gracious designs, 
and giving at each turn that most painful im- 
pression, of being in a hostile presence and 
watched by a hostile eye. 


The finished work of such men was 


(3) Sin came nearer to Him even than this. 


The very lists of the Apostles bear witness to 
it. 


‘‘And Judas Iscariot, which also was the 
traitor.” Most wonderful indeed is the record 
of that Divine forbearance, which treated the 
traitor apostle, through three long years, on 
terms of friendship, confidence, and sympathy. 
All the miracles were wrought, all the dis- 
courses of Christ were uttered, with Judas Is- 
cariot standing in the inner circle. And “Jesus 
knew from the beginning who should betray 
him.” Can we think of a trial, of a sorrow, 
heavier than this? to have in your own house- 
hold, at your own table, admitted to your confi- 
dence, possessed of your secrets, one who is 
hardening more and more into hostility, and 
whom you know to be marked out as your 
eventual betrayer? This sorrow was Christ’s 
all along. He had a traitor in his camp, an 
enemy in his bosom. 
(To be concluded.) 
The “Old Banner” Essays. 
LIFE AND ITS DISCIPLINE : 
OR, THE FITNESS OF HUMAN LIFE TO UNFOLD THE 
SPIRITUAL FACULTIES OF MAN, 

For we are His workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God hath before or- 
dained that we should walk in them.”—Eeaggians 
rere (Coneluded from page 757.) 

No thoughtfal observer of human life can fail 
to see how lamentably short it falls of the re- 
sults for which it is designed ; but this is the 
result of human depravity, consequent on the 
fall of man, and not a part of the Divine institu- 
tion itself. 

It would be an easy, but not an enviable task 
to show how all the modes of life touched upon 
in these pages are abused, as indeed are all the 
choicest gifts of heaven. It is only the grace 
of God in the heart, that can make these means 
available for true discipline and growth: with 
it, life is ever fresh and beautiful; and every 
true Christian can respond to the thought,— 

“ For me 

Life’s murning radiance hath not left the hills, 

The dew is on the flowers.” 

Without this sanctifying principle, what sad 
life-failures do we see ! 

The statesman is degraded into a mere self- 
seeker, a slave to ambition ; the poet abuses his 
power of swaying the emotions of men, by pan- 
dering to their passions and glossing over their 
vices. The lawyer misuses his talent for dis- 
criminating truth, and becomes a special pleader 
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without regard to right or justice. The mer-, with momentous results for good or evil; that 
ebant, instead of being content with fulfilling his | it is a contest in which all our highest qualities 
mission of developing the resources of the world are put to the severest trial, and in which only 
so that each country shali contribute to the)“ the faith that overcometh the world” will 
wants of others, degenerates into the mere wor- | succeed in conquering its difficulties. 
shipper of gold; sacrificing honor, integrity,| The education we uphold, trains men in that 
and truth to his one master passion. independence of others as religious superiors, 
The tradesman, regardless of the good he may | which tends to develop a strong individuality, 
confer upon society, looks only to what he can | and imparts an earnestness to life commensurate 
sell with the largest profit. Even the sacred, with its solemn import. Teaching that every 
discipline of sorrow is often abused, and the heart | Christian is “ a priest unto God,” it enjoins him 
becomes hardened against it, rather than chast-| to consecrate and set apart all his powers and 
ened by bowing submissively to its teachings. | faculties for this temple service ; to doall things 
How true it is that, whilst “ godly sorrow work-| as unto Christ, that, so far from his principles 
eth repentance,” “ the sorrow of the world work-| leading him to inaction and mere passivity, all 


eth death.” 
Weare again and again called upon in Scrip- 
ture, to rise into that newness of life which we 


his faculties are to be exercised in Christ, and 
their intensity increased. Having yielded up 
his will to the will of God, and his faculties to 


- have in Christ ; as Christians, we are admon- | His.service, he can give full play to his emo- 


ished to “use the world as not abusing it ;” | tions. 


Does not the thought of being within 


to “ redeem the time,” and to regard all things | the line of God’s eternal will, give an earnest- 


as working together for our good. 

If we stop short at the truth that we are fall- 
en in Adam, without going on to the farther 
truth that we are redeemed by Christ, we shall 
fail to gain ‘‘ that measure of the stature of His 
fulness’ which is our inheritance in Him. 
Whilst the death of Christ is the only ground 
of our pardon and reconciliation with the Father, 
“ redeemed by the precious blood of Christ, asa 
lamb without blemish and without spot,” the 
life of Christ contains that victory over sin, and 
establishment in holiness by the endurance of 
temptation, by which the Divine Redeemer of 
mankind was made perfect through sufferings, 
and by His offering on the cross became “ the 
author of eternal salvation to ali them that obey 
Hiw.”’ Had we real faith in our glorious call- 
ing as Christians, we should, in the Divine 
strength of this faith, rise superior to the temp- 
tations by which we are surrounded, and we 
should appreciate in some measure the grandeur 
of being made “ kings and priests” unto Him, 
whose loving will is the rule and foundation of 
the universe. 

Ifafter perusing the foregoing pages, it should 
be asked what special connection they have 
with this series of ‘“ Banner Essays,” we think, 
in reply, that they bear out one of its specific 
objects, viz , to view different moral and relig 
ious subjects from the “ stand-point ofa Friend.” 
A faith such as ours, which places every man 
in a capacity to take his position as a redeemed 
child,of God through Christ’s atonement, surely 


bears most directly on the meaning and disci-| might destroy the works of the Devil.” 


pline of life. 


ness to life such as nothing else can ? 

Did the conversion of the Apostle Paul weaken 
the power of his natural character? Did it not 
rather add force and beauty to it, giving strength 
to his will, keenness to his reasoning powers, 
grandeur to his imagination, warmth to his zeal, 
and love to his heart ? 

The belief that the Most High makes use of 
our poor characters to accomplish His will, and 
that, as we so work, He will give us increased 
ability to serve Him, gives a meaning and an 
object to life. We feel that all our faculties are 
His gift, and may be “sanctified and made 
meet for the Master’s use ;’’—thatall our time 
is to be consecrated to Him. Our view as to 
the alleged sanctity of days and places, does not 
rob the Sabbath of its repose. or take from the 
reverence due to scenes and events specially as- 
sociated with the dealings of God with man; 
rather, it imparts a sanctity to a// times as con- 
secrated to God. and all places become sacred 
as being filled with His presence. 

The vision of the Apostle Peter has a most, 
comprehensive meaning to those who accept 
Christianity in all its breadth and fulness. The 
injunction, “‘ What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common,” does not stop with the exer- 
cise of a wider charity towards men as fellow- 
recipients of the Gospel, but extends to all our 
conduct. Christ has “cleansed ”’ all life, by 
sharing in it. What Satan has marred and de- 
graded, Christ has redeemed. ‘‘ For this pur- 
pose the Son of God was manifested, that He 
Into 
every corner of the Universe where sin was to 


It teaches that life is not the frivolous, un-| be found, Christ has entered, and has cleansed - 








meaning play which so many make it; nor a itfromimpurity. ‘“ Where sin abounded, grace 
hard battle with fate, such as others view it; did much more abound.” Christ’s pure and re- 
nor yet an arena of strife in which each is to deeming Spirit has shared every human temp- 
struggle for the mastery over his fellows; but, | tation, and overcome it. .“ Himself took our io- 
rather, that it is a means of grace to the soul,  firmities, and bare our sicknesses ;’’—and if we 
and that, in the light of Christianity, itisfrawght are ‘in Him,” the same conquering Spirit 
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with which he subdued sin, and overcame temp-| A Testimony of Kingston Monthly Meeting, con- 
tation, will be granted to us. cerning PETER BeprorD, deceased. 

If we could but see how Christ’s presence has} Under feelings of the loss which we have sus- 
irradiated the Universe ; how His Incarnation | tained in the decease of our late beloved friend 
has glorified Humanity ; how all nature and life} Peter Bedford, and with the desire to exalt the 
are gilded by His presence; what a glow and a| efficacy of divine grace, by which he was enabled 
beauty would it throw over all created things!|to become so truly a father in the church, we 
How we should adore Him whose condescension | have thought it right to place upon record, the 
and love have thus brought the soul of man| following brief memorial respecting him. 
back into communion with his Maker. Peter Bedford was born at Old Sampford, in 

We now “see through a glass darkly,” but| Essex, in the Seventh month, 1780. In very 
when we look back over the chequered pages of| early life he evinced great tenderness of spirit, 
our past life, with the light of Heaven shining| and a sincere desire to be preserved from griev- 
upon them; and in that light, read the history] ing the Holy Spirit of God. As he advanced 
of God’s dealings with us in the past, how mar-|in years he became warmly attached to our re- 
vellous will be the revelation it discloses. We] ligious Society, and manifested in various ways 
shall then see how each piece of what we used/ his willingness to spend and be spent in the 
to deem ‘“‘life’s puzzle” fitted into the plan|service of Truth. Nor did his genial Christian 
which God had marked out for us; “ how every | spirit allow him to confine his sympathies to 
turn of our experience was meant to be a dis | those whom he might regard as especially his 
covery to us of God, every change, a token of} brethren in Christian faith; but:the poor and 
His fatherly counsel. Whatever cbscurity, trial, | destitute, the youthful criminal, the felon in the 
suffering, fell upon us; our defeats, losses, in- | condemned cell, and, more than all, the young 
juries ; our outward state, employment, rcla-| Christian, of whatever name or sect, found in 
tions ; all these were parts in God’s good and| him a sympathizing friend and a fatherly coun- 
beautiful plan for us.” sellor. 

Such are some of the truthsengraven on the} During a considerable portion of his life 
“Old Christian Banner.” That we may learn} Peter Bedford resided in Spitalfields, London, 
to read them aright, and display them before! where he was engaged in the silk manufacture, 
others in our lives and conduct, is the earnest] and it was at this period, whilst diligently oc- 
prayer of the writer of this Essay, who increas-| cupied as a man of business, that he labored 
ingly feels, as life opens before him, the strength | with great carnestness, and often with singular 
and purity of the principles in which he has] success, for the reformation of juvenile delin- 
been educated. quznts. At this time, also, his house was the 

Every year that passes over us, shows some} frequent resort of young Friends residing in 
portion of the fabrics built on human founda. | and near the Metropolis, towards whom he acted 
tions to be crumbling away. Nothing will|the part of a faithful overseer; and many of 
eventually stand, but that which is built upon| them now recur to those days of intimacy with 
Christ Himself; for “ Other foundation can no} him with feeliags of lively gratitude, and who 
man lay than that is laid, whichis Jesus Christ.” | shall say how many were, through his instru- 
1 Cor. iii. 12. “ The world passeth away and| mentality, preserved from the paths of the de- 
the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of! stroyer. 

God abideth forever.” 1 John ii. 17. ““Whoso| Although these efforts, together with many 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, | religious engagements, required the giving up 
I will liken him unto a wise man that built his| of much of the time which bis occupation as a 
house upon a rock; and the rain descended, | tradesman might seem to demand, yet his faith- 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and| fulness was not permitted to prevent his real- 
beat upon that house, and it fell not, for it was| izing a moderate competency, and in 1836 he 
founded upon a Rock.” Matt. vii. 24. retired from business and removed to Croydon, 
R. W. | where he resided during the remainder of his 

life. There he continued to entertain a warm 

A BLACK cloud makes the traveller mend|and active interest in the various objects— 
his pace, and wind his home; whereas a fair| Christian and philanthropic—which had pre- 
day and a pleasant way waste his time, and that viously claimed his attention, still attracting by 
stealeth away his affections in the prospect of| his hearty concern for their welfare those in 
the country. However others may think of it,| earlier life, very many of whom found in him 
yet I take it as a mercy, that now and then/a nursing father, and have to bless that Provi- 
some clouds come between me and my sun,| dence which brought them within the sphere of 
and many times some troubles do vonceal our} his affectionate regard. Throughout his resi- 
comforts; for I perceive, if I should find too} dence at Croydon the Friends’ School was the 
much friendship in my inn, in my pilgrimage, | object of his earnest solicitude, and his unti- 
I should soon forget my Father’s house and my | ring efforts for its prosperity were greatly bless- 
heritage.— Lucas. ed in the influence for good which he exerted 
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over the minds of both officers and pupils in that 
Institution. 

Our dear friend was a diligent attender of 
meetings both for worship and for transacting 
the affairs of the church, and earnest was his 
concern, that, in the exercise of discipline, love 
might prevail, and that thereby the erring 
might be restored. As an elder he was a wise 
and faithful counsellor to the advanced Chris- |’ 
tian minister as well as to the youthful and 
faltering disciple. Gifted with remarkable sound- 
ness of judgment, and with firmness and deci- 
sion of character, he held in its fulness the 
gospel truth that Christ dwelleth in the heart 
of the believer by faith, and that His spirit, 
the Spirit of Truth, leadeth into all truth, ap- 
plying this not only to mutters of belief and 
doctrine, but also to the daily walk of life; and 
thus he was often enabled to follow the dictates 
of true wisdom, to speak to the state and expe- 
rience of individual hearts, and even at times 
to rebuke the evildoer for his secret sins. 

Though not himself occupying the station of 
a minister of the gospel, our dear friend was 
frequently engaged as companion to those who 
travelled in that service, and in this capacity 
he visited Friends in most parts of the British 
Islands, and also in Germany and Norway. His 
journey to the last-named country, undertaken 
at the advanced age of seventy-two, in com- 
pany with John Yeardley, was the last extend- 
ed service of this character in which he took 
part: in the course of it his spiritual gifts were 
enlarged, and he was frequently engaged in 
publicly commemorating the goodness of the 
Lord, often dwelling on the exceeding love of 
God in Christ Jesus, and His willingness to 
receive all who turn unto Him in sincerity of 
heart. 

Peter Bedford attended most of the sittings 
of the Yearly Meeting of 1864, having then 
nearly completed his eighty-fourth year. Shortly 
afterwards he took a severe cold, which seriously 
aggravated a complaint of the heart from which 
he had long suffered, and which at this time 
brought him very low. He was, however, 
spared to his friends for a few months, during 
which he enjoyed intervals of comparative ease; 
but to those around him it was evident that he 
was ripening for bis heavenly home. His love 
flowed towards all his friends with increasing 
brightness, and the heavenly frame of his 
mind was sweetly manifest. As his strength 
gradually declined, he looked with reverent 
calmness towards the glorious change which 
awaited him, often saying that his trust was not 
in any merit of his own, but in the abounding 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, and on this he 
leaned with unshaken confidence. Thus peace- 
fully did this aged traveller approach the close 
of his earthly pilgrimage, and on the first of 


aren month he very gently breathed his 
t. . 


We would not represent our beloved friend 
as free from the frailties pertaiming to our fall- 
en state: in these he shared with the rest of 
us; the treasure was there, but it was in an 
earthen vessel ; and truly it is to the glory of 
the Captain of our Salvation, that by grace he 
enabled his servant so to fight the good fight 
of faith, and to overcome the evil and corrupt 
nature, that his loving and winning spirit 
marked him as a true disciple, and powerfully 
attracted others towards that path which leads 
to everlasting peace. 

ee 

COMMON ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

It had long been a general belief that the 
assertion of the sacred Scriptures on this sub- 
ject was correct, that ‘“‘God had made of one 
blood all nations of men,” until some years 
ago a prominent individual in this country, 
possessing more boldness than knowledge, and 
more tact than wisdom, published a work at- 
tempting to show that the different races sprang 
from as many different origins. This work was 
read by some of our eminent men, who had 
not examined the subject, and its positions 
were hastily adopted by them. An eminent 
naturalist, living in this country, was among 
this number, but we understand he has since 
relinquished the error. Another gentleman, 
distinguished as a statesman, and for his labors 
in the cause of public education, said to me 
shortly after the appearance of this work: “IL 
think it very reasonable to suppose that there 
might have been several Adams and Eves, avd 
that the different portions of the human race 
might have sprung severally from them.” I 
mention these facts to show how easily men of 
great talent and high position are misled on 
subjects which they have not investigated, and 
as an indication of the great want of informa- 
tion on this subject which prevailed 2 few years 
since. 

I lately spent part of a day with an eminent 
philologist residing in one of our large cities, 
who for many years had given special attention 
to this very subject, and who had visited the 
principal portions of the globe in pursuit of 
these investigations. I think it may be in- 
teresting to the readers of the Country Gentle- 
man to mention some of the leading points of 
the conversation, although a portion of the 
facts stated were not entirely new, and may not 
be so to the readers of this paper. 

The ancient Romans, the mcdern Germans, 
and the Hindoos are widely unlike. Some of 
the latter, being nearly as dark as the darkest 
Africans, are commonly termed “ niggers” by 
the English residents in India. They are con- 
sequently claimed by those who hold the dogma 
I have already mentioned, as entirely distinct 
in their origin from modern white Europeans, 
The gentleman with whom I conversed, being 
familiar with many languages, had specially 
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examined all the common or familiar words of 
the languages mentioned, namely, Latin, Teu- 
tonic, Hindoo, (modern) and Sanscrit. He 
discovered this most interesting fact, that seve- 
ral hundred of these words were radically the 
same in these. various groups of languages, 
while no resemblance to such words of modern 
origin (as stove, &c.) could ever in a single 
instance be discovered in the ancient Sancrit, 
thus showing most conclusively in these hun- 
dreds of instances, that there was no accidental 
coincidence. Here there were several hun- 
dred distinct proofs that the Romans, Germans 
and Hindoos, however unlike in appearance, 
were all descended from the same common 
stock. 

Again—when in India he visited many of 
the descendants of the Portuguese who settled 
in that country within a few years of the time 
that Columbus discovered America. They 
have consequently been there some three and a 
half centuries. Although mixing somewhat 
with the natives, their marriages have been 
mostly confined to their own people. They 
have now entirely lost their original color, and 
become generally as dark as the darkest Hin- 
doos. 

He furnished still farther proof of the changes 
wrought in the complexion and appearance of 
races by long residence and exposure in hot 
climates. The Brahmins, a distinct caste in that 
country, which do not intermix with other 
castes, are composed of two parts, those of in- 
door employments (such as merchants, writers, 
&e.) and those of out-door occupations, includ- 
ing military officers, &c. These two portions 
of the Brahmins seldom, if ever, intermix with 
each other, and through a long succession of 
ages have become quite distinct in appearance. 
Many of the in-door people are light-colored, 
almost as light as the dark complexioned per- 
sons among the Yankees. The other, or out- 
door portion, are almost black. 

All these facts go to show the changes which 
gradually take place through long successive 
generations under the influence of climate and 
exposure, and sufficiently account for the ex- 
isting differences between the Caucasian, Mon- 
golian and Negro races. We may hence in- 
fer that white Europeans coming to this 
country and remaining here, say a thousand 
years, and as much exposed to out door influ- 
ences as our native Indians have been, in 
hunting and sleeping on the ground, would ul- 
timately assume the same appearance; while 

‘those enjoying more of the protection of civil- 
ized life would undergo but little change. 
The same remark will apply to European colo- 
nies in tropical Africa. 

There was another curious fact mentioned by 
this gentleman in corroboration of the same 
truth. When in India he had procured and 
studied the most celebrated Sanscrit writers. I 
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may mention here in passing, that the learned 
Hindoos of the present day claim that these 
writings possess an antiquity of a hundred thou- 
sand years. Skeptics have pointed to this 
claim to show that Scripture chronology is 
wrong, and that the Scriptures themselves are of 
a comparatively very modern date. Sir William 
Jones, who was acquainted with the literature 
of twenty-eight languages, first showed the fal- 
lacy of this assumption. He was so familiar, 
with the Sanscrit that he could tell the age in 
which any writer lived, within a century or 
two, by the style of expression—just in the 
same way that literary men now would know 
how long ago Chaucer, or Spencer, or Cowley, 
or Milton, wrote, by the old English style of 
expression. This knowledge enabled him to 
give the chronology of these writers as some 
three thousand years ago, or vot far from the 
date of David’s Psalms, and after the time of 
Moses. But there are many other proofs of 
this character, among them this one: The 
ancient Gothic language has long since ceased 
to be spoken. It has in its words and structure 
resemblances both to the Sanscrit and to the 
modern European tongues. It shows the 
changes which gradually took place from the 
ancient down to the modern, and is a sort of 
connecting link between them. A translation 
of the New Testament, now extant, was made 
into Gothic'about the year 360 a. D., and it 
must now be some fifteen centuries old. The 
language of this translation may be said to be 
intermediate between the Sanscrit and the mod- 
ern Teutonic languages—indicating that this 
connecting link must have been about as near 
in point of time to the former as to the latter, 
and proving the Sanscrit not older than already 
stated. Skeptics, however, have given up this 
point and relinquished their former claim. 
Now having made this preliminary remark, I 
proceed to give the curious fact which I have 
already alluded to: The Sanscrit writers, al- 
though ancestors to the present black Hindoos, 
were a white people, and lived further north. 
Some of them speak of the great age to which 
men sometimes attained, in some instances 
reaching the age of a hundred winters or a 
hundred snows—(hima.)* Now there are no 
snows or winters in India, and these writers 
would not talk of what did not exist They 
evidently came from the same common country 
as the ancient Romans and modern Germans. 
Another curious fact—one of their writers gives 
advice to young men how to select a wife, and 
cautions them not to choose one with red hair, 
as possessing an irascible temper—the same 
notion that many now have. Now we know 
very well that negroes or modern Hindoos 
never have red hair; and that it belongs only 


*The Himalaya (Mountain) siguifies literally the 
‘« Abode of snow.” 
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to white people. These writers would not have 
cautioned their young men against what did 
not exist among them. 

I have mentioned the preceding facts as a 
few among many which are constantly accumu- 
lating, to show the futility of all efforts to im 
peach the sacred Scriptures. The fully estab- 
lished truth of the universal brotherhood of 
mankind overthrows the claim, once so preva- 
lent, now passing away, based on “the wild 
and guilty fantasy that man can hold property 
in man.”—J. J. 7, in Country Gentleman. 


or obtain passes to visit other places, and inter- 
fering in other ways with the free exercise of 
their rights as freedmen. True to the principles 
which he has maintained in relation to the col- 
ored people, Secretary Stanton has ordered 
that “to secure equal justice and the same per- 
sonal liberty to the freedmen as to other citi- 
zens and inhabitants, all orders issued by post, 
district and other commanders, adopting any 
system of passes for or subjecting them to 
any restraints or punishments not imposed 
on other classes, are declared void. Neither 
whites nor blacks will be restrained from seek- 
ing employment elsewhere when they cannot 
obtain it at a just compensation at their homes, 
and when not bound by voluntary agreement ; 
nor will they be hindered from travelling from 


place to place on proper and legitimate busi- 
ness.” 





Be not satisfied that you are doing nothing 
against God, but ask yourselves day by day, 
what can I do for Him? Give up yourselves 
in entire surrender to live to him with every 
power of your mind and body. Be sure there 
is no happy religion that comes short of this aim, 
and there can be no interruption of happiness 
even in a world like this, where God is thus 
restored to His throne in the human heart.— 
Goode. 








Diep, in Laurens, N.-York, on the 8th of lst mo., 
1865, at the residence of her son-in-law, Asa Wing, 
Mary Hoag, in the 89th year of her age; an esteem- 
ed member of Butternuts Monthly Meeting. It may 
be said of this dear Friend, that she was found 
watching, having felt that her work was done, and 
she was patiently waiting the Lord’s time to be 
released. 


——, on the 6th of 9th month, 1864, Susan, wife 
of Benjamin Cody, in the 34th year of her age; a 
member of Yonge Street Monthly Meeting, Canada 
West. She was much concerned for her beloved 
offspring, to train them up in the nurture and ad- 
mouition of the Lord, endeavoring in the ability 
that God giveth to instil in their tender minds a 
devotedness and humble reliance on Jesus Christ 
their only Saviour. Her last sickness was short, 
but she was enabled through faith to look forward 
steadfastly to that haven of rest she believed she 
was about to enter. 


——, on the 7th of 3d month, 1865, ALFrep, son 
of the late Elias Rogers, in the 26th year of hia age ;- 
a member of Yonge Street Monthly Meeting. He 
bore a long and lingering illness with Christian 
patience and resignation, frequently expressing his 
entire resignation to the Divine will, feeling an as- 
surance that all would be well. 


——, suddenly, on the 9th of 7th month, 1865, 
Houupau, wife of Theodore Huntly, in the 53d year 
of her age; an elder of Yonge St. Mo. Meeting. 


——, on the 26th of 6th month, 1865, after less 
than an hour’s illness, near Wellington, Prince Ed- 
ward county, C. W., Joun Cronxaitg, in the 62d 
year of his age; an elder of West Lake Monthly 
Meeting. Having been for many years a faithful 
standard-bearer in Society, he was highly esteemed. _ 
Although thus suddenly called to give up his stew- 
ardship, his friends have the comforting belief that 
his end was that of the upright man. 


——, on the 3d of 5th month, 1865, Saran, wife 
of Isaac O. Trueblood, in the 6lst year of her age; 
a member of Raysville Monthly Meeting, Ind. She left 
to surviving friends, the assurance that she is now 
enjoying that rest prepared for the righteous from 
the foundation of the world. 
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Tue Kansas InpDIANS.—We are requested 
to ask the attention of our readers td the notice 
fora Teacher to take charge of Friends’ Mis- 
sion School among the Kansas Indians. 

In the prosecution of their labors, the Com- 
mittee find many discouragements ; but in view 
of the great ignorance and degradation of this 
tribe, and seeing some good fruit during the 
little time they have been engaged in the work, 
they feel that it should not be abandoned while 
there is any way to move on. It is very im- 
portant that the teachers should be deeply im- 
bued with a true missionary spirit, and willing 
to devote themselves earnestly to the labor. 
Many have entered zealously and with much 
self-sacrifice into the work of instructing the 
freed people, and it is hoped that this same 
constraining love of Christ will yet induce 
others to labor more abundantly among the be- 
nighted heathen tribes of our country. 

In the present case, application may be made 
to Jeremiah Hadley, Mooresville, Morgan Co., 


Indiana. 





THe Ricats of THE FREEDMEN.—It ap- 
pears that some of the officers in the South 
have undertaken to control the movements of 
the Freedpeople, directing that they shall re- 
main on the plantations of their former masters, 
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Diep, in Burlington, N. J., on the 22d of 7th month, 
1865, Fannie Baity, twin-daughter of John and Anna 
B. Collins, aged 2 years and 3 months. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


Tkese Seminaries will, it is expected, be re-opened 
after the summer vacation, on the first Second-day 
in the Ninth month next; the Boys’ school being 
situated on Cherry Street, west of Eighth, and the 
Girls’ school on Seventh Street, between Cherry 
and Race Streets. 

The course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
school, embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a 
selection of more advanced Mathematical, Scientific, 
and Classical studies. During the winter months, 
Lectures on Scientific subjects are delivered, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus and experiments. 

The course of study at the Girls’ school, em- 
braces, in addition to the elementary branches, 
Algebra, Geometry, History, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronofy, Physiology, Natural History, 
Botany, Physical Geography, Mental Philosopby, 
Etymology, Rhetoric and Composition. Instruction 
is also given in Trigonometry, Mensuration, and the 
French and Latin Languages. 

As the proper classification of the pupils early in 
the session is important, it is desirable that those 
who intend to enter scholars for the coming term, 
should do so as early in the season as possible. 
Application may be made at the school-rooms on 
and after the opening of the schvols. 

These schools are deserving of the patronage and 
support of our members, offering as they do, great 
advantages for the liberal and guarded education 
of their children, and the charges being quite 
moderate. 

The attention of Friends is also invited to the 
Primary Schools in the Northern and Western Dis- 
tricts, where provision is made for the careful ele- 
mentary instruction of children too young to enter 
the principal schools. 

Philad’a. 7th mo., 1865. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
The Winter Term of this Institution will open 


11th month Ist, and continue 20 weeks. The terms | 


for Board and Tuition sre as follows, payable in 
advance, viz: $65 for members of N. E. Yearly 
Meeting; $100 for members of other Yearly Mee 


our religious Society, or the scholars are sent at the 
expense of such members; and $150 for all others. 
$5 additional charge for Latin and Greek, French, 
German, or Drawing. Applications for admission 
should be addressed to Atsert K. Suiney, Princi- 
pal, Friends’ School, Providence, R . I. 

7th mo, 24, 1865.—3t. eow. 

Jenteal tists 

WanTED, an efficient Male Teacher to take charge 

of Friends’ School, at Indianapolis. 
Apply to Witttam Haptey. 


Jn2 ds i eaten 
Wansrep, practical Teacher, with a good tact 


for imparting instruction in the primary branches, 


especialiy, and for governing, to take charge of 


Friends’ Mission School amongst the Kansas In- 
dians, near Council Grove, Kansas. Application 
may be made to Jeremiah Hadley, Mooresville, Mor- 
gan county, Indiana. 

————_-—~~or— 

WaxteD, @ young man (a Friend), to instruct a 
boy of 11 years in the rudiments of a classical ed- 
ucation. Address R. P. Surra, care of Wuita.t, 
Tatom & Co., Phila., or Millville, N. J. 


t- / 
ings, and when one or both parents are members of 
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An Appress on THE CHARACTER AND EXAMPLE OF 
Presipent Lincony, by Professor Thomas Chase, at 
Haverford College. This able and instructive Ora- 
tion may be obtained of Joseph Potts, at the office 
of Friends’ Review,—25 cents for a single copy, or 
five copies for one dollar; if sent by mail, 2 cents 
will be added for each copy. 

——— 49 

The Trustees of Friends’ School at Crosswicks, N. 
J., are in want of a competent Friend as teacher, to 
open the school early in 9th month. 

Application may be made to Joel H. Middleton, 
Crosswicks, Burlington county, or Samuel Allinson, 
Yardville, Mercer county, N. J. 

en p-—whdaeliaiieiaines 

Notice —Having been informed by Dr. James E. 
Rhoads, Secretary of Pennsylvania Freedmen’s As- 
sociation, that the Freedmen’s Department are desi- 
rons of locating some of the unemployed freed peo- 
ple in Northern homes, with a view to informing 
them as to the extent of the demand for this kind of 
labor, all persons who can furnish homes for families 
of these people will please notify the undersigned at 
an early day; also, all needing single help. : 

Josepa M. Truman, Jr., 413 Franklin St., Chair- 
man Committee on Employment Pennsylvania Abo- 
lition Society. 


VIEWS OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

Some very good Photographic Views of Haverford 
| College are for sale at the office of the Review. . 
They are as follows : 

Pictures for framing, on cards 12x8} inches, 
| 6 different Views, at 50 cts. each. 
4 ™ Stereoscopic Views, at 25 cts. each. 
\9 Album Card Pictures, at 20 cts. each. 


The fluctuations of faith will cause fluctua- 
tions in my enjoyment of Christ's salvation, but 
| the salvation itself is unchangeable. Satan may 
bring a charge of sin, and succeed in fixing it 
upon the conscience through my indistinct ap- 
prehension of Christ’s sufficiency ; but God 
brings no charge; and therefore the Apostle 
proclaims that triumphant challenge, “ It is God 
that justifieth ; who is he that condemneth ?” 
| Therefore, with the impossibility of condemna- 
ition of the believer, he declares the impossi- 
bility of separation from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus, our Lord — Goode. 


Oe 
ES 


“ 


For Friends’ Review. 

HaverFrorD COoMMENCEMENT.—The Exer- 
cises of Commencement at Haverford, on the 
12th ult. were attended with interest by a large 
audience. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred upon Allen C. Thomas, of Baltimore ; 
David H. Nichols, of Maine; John R. Bring- 
hurst, of Wilmington; Henry W. Sharpless, 
James A. Chase, Joseph M. Downing, George 
‘Smith, Jr. Benjamin A. Vail, C. Cresson Wis- 
‘tar, and Edward T. Brown, of Pa. KE. T. Brown 
; delivered an original Latin ode, and the other 
‘members of the class English orations. The 
degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon 

Dr. James Tyson, of this city. 

On the evening of the 11th, an unusually in- 
teresting public meeting of the Loganian Society 
was held, after which the Senior class planted a 
root of ivy at the southeast corner of the Hall. 








For Friends’ Review. 
WHITE REFUGEES. 


5th mo. 6th,) is a notice of an Appeal of the 


of suffering white refugees. 

As very liberal contributions have been re- 
ceived from Friends, not only in Indiana and 
Illinois, but in Ohio, New York, and New Eng- 
land, it is due to them, and may be interesting 
to others, to have a brief account of the past 
and present condition of those for whom aid 
was solicited. 

It is generally known that very large num- 
bers of the inhabitants of the South, residing 
in the tracks of the various armies, were left 
destitute of food, and were sent north by order 
of the military authorities; and as the only line 
of communication from middle Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia, was by way of Nashville 
and Louisville, and Government furnished trans- 

, portation one hundred miles north of the Ohio 
River, thus a large portion were brought to va- 
tious parts of Indiana, the majority coming to 
the vicinity of Indianapolis, and many arriving 
here were entirely destitute, and unable to pro- 
ceed further without assistance. 

So many of this class arriving here at the 
beginning of winter, and left without food and 
shelter, caused t.e necessity of public action, 
which resulted in the formation of the “ Indi- 
ana Union Refugee Relief Association,” em- 
bracing seven religious societies in its board of 
menagement,—a trust accepted as a duty to 
suffering humanity. In response to circulars 
and appeals, liberal contributions were received 
in money and clothing, and relief extended in 
giving transportation to those going further— 
furnishing a “ Home” for the entirely destitute, 
and aiding many to live in the city. 

At the time of issuing our last appeal, many 
families were still residing in the city, more or 
less dependent,—the Refugee Home was crowd- 
ed, and large numbers were daily arriving with- 
out means to go further, and all depending up- 
on our Association for assistance. Our funds 
were exhausted, debts were daily contracted in 
affording the necessary relief, and our prospects 
Were gloomy indeed. But the timely aid re- 
ceived in response to that appeal, has enabled 
us to help the travellers on their way, to re- 
move all from the Home, and to relieve the 
pressing wants of the sick and destitute in the 
city. 

As the prospect of peace began to dawn, the 
emigration from the South mostly ceased, the 
current changed, and the exiles began to re- 
turn; and large numbers from our State have 
ere this reached their homes,—some by Gov- 
ernment aid, others by the purchase of half. 
fare or refugee tickets, and by the aid of our 
Association, and for a time bat few were left 
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Indiana Union Refugee Association, in behalf 






























in our city or viv.nity who were needing assist- 
ance, and we began to feel encouraged at the 
prospect of soon closing our labors, and render- 
ing a final report of our stewardship. But we 
are painfully brought to realize that our work is 
not yet accomplished. 

There seems to be a universal desire among 
all classes to return to their homes; and so 
many have already returned to districts where 
it is impossible to get food without the assist- 
ance of Government, that orders have been is- 


sued from Washington and Nashville to allow 


no more to return, unless they can show that 
they can support themselves. The following 


extracts from a letter of Gen. Howard, Com- 


missioner of Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, &c., 


dated Washington, July 21st, shows clearly the 


necessity of such orders : 
engi ‘Much trouble and suffering 


are doubtless endured by the refugees requiring 
and awaiting transportation to return to their 
homes, but from all accounts received from the 
sections of country to which most of those for 
whom transportation has been requested, be- 
long, their sufferings will be still greater there, 
as a scarcity of food exists, and the inbabitants 
are nearly all dependent on the government or 
benevolent associations for their food. 
pears to me that they can do better by remain- 
ing in Indiana, where they can probably earn 
their own living, and, if not, be more easily 
and cheaply supported by the charity of the 
citizens, than to go now to a country where 
even those who have property and some means, 
find it difficult to subsist. 
also held responsible in the eyes of the people, 
if I allow these refugees to go to their homes 
to suffer for the want of food, I must beg that 
in all cases where it cannot be clearly shown 
that, by returning, they are bettering their con- 
dition, they be allowed to remain in Indiana, 
and, if necessary, supported by the State or 
charity of the people, until they can, with more 
assurance of comfort, return.” 


It ap- 


* * Andaslam 


With the expectation of receiving free trans- 


portation to their homes, many are now return- 


ing to Indianapolis, and, failing to receive it, 
are placed in very embarrassing situations. 
Much sickness prevails among them, and we 


are again called upon for assistance, and our 


treasury is empty. Many touching scenes have 
been brought to our notice, enough to soften 
the most obdurate heart; yet we have had to 
turn an almost deaf ear to their sorrowful en- 
treaties, for the want of means to alleviate their 
sufferings; and have often divided out small 
sums on Seventh-day afternoons, to secure a 
sufficient supply of food to last over the suc- 
ceeding day. Fearing, from the prospects be- 
fore us, that there will be largely increasing 
need for assistance, we again call ypon the be- 
nevolent to aid us to carry on the work, until 
it is accomplished. 
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All funds to be remitted to Ingram Fletcher, | worn and furrowed walls. At first sight, such 
Treasurer, Cashier of Indianapolis National]a condition might seem quite opposed to the 
Bank. beautiful in every respect; but, ia reality, it is 

On behalf of the Association, far otherwise. There isa majesty in these 

Jacos 8. WILLETs, giant masses of porphyry and granite, vene- 

Cor. Secretary and General Agent. |rable as some great Gothic cathedral, that 
Indianapolis, 7th mo. 27, 1865. would be scarcely enhanced by the furniture 
— of tree or cottage. There is a grandeur in this 

It is a great thing even to look towards God perfect, this absolute nakedness, that is very 
with feelings of humility and faith. It is a solemn and awing. But they have more than 
much greater to find him, encouraged by these this. For besides the mere variety and con- 
solicitations of humble faith, approaching nearer | ‘T@st of form, there is also the most wonder- 
and nearer, in the mild radiance of a reconciled | fu! variety of rock-coloring. So that, although 
divinity ; melting away and removing, at every these mountains have none of the soft green 
step of his approach, some envelopment of sel- chalets, nor hoary pinewoods of Switzerland, 
fishness, until the doors of every faculty being | Ye" they are rich in another beauty. For if 
open, He enters his own purified temple and be- there is the bright beauty of the carpet of 
comes its everlasting centre.— Upham. flowers, there is also the more sober and yet 
gorgeous beauty of the mosaic pavement; and 
it is this last kind of beauty that the moun- 
tains of Sinai possess, in contrast to the bright- 
er color of wood and pasture-land which pre- 
vails in other countries. 

Through these naked mountain ranges, the 
traveller journeys by means of the wadys, 
which are quite uvlike the valleys of any other 
country. ‘The valley of the desert is a pebbly 
road, almost level, and having an appearance 
as if some great torrent had filled the mountain 
ravine with its sand and stones, and then, 
gradually lessening, smoothing the surface 
even, had left it dry and silent. There is no 
deep central channel, no gentle sloping up- 
wards, no shelving off. The wadys twist them- 
selves, like serpents, deep into the heart of 
the hills—but ever running flat as a road— 
while the mountain-walls sink into them on 
either side as suddenly and steeply as cliffs in- 
to the sea. 

Another characteristic of the desert is its in- 





——— + neem 
From the English Sunday Magazine. 
A JOURNEY TO SINAI. 


(Continued from page 765.) 


Before, however, we pass into the Wady 
Shellal, and become lost in the mountain 
labyrinths of Sinai, it may be as well to take 
advantage of our position in the open plain of 
Murka, in order to describe, in a word or two, 
the general features of that wondrous region 
which lies before us. He who conceives the 
desert of Sinai to be a series of level wastes, 
with a huge hill standing somewhere in the 
midst, or who fancies that there is nothing 
there beyond sacred associations to tempt the 
traveller, would find himself strangely unde- 
ceived, were he to be introduced into this 
almost second Switzerland of mountain glories, 
and have his eye feasted by forms and colors of 
a character to be found, we suppose, in no 
other corner of the globe. Speaking in gen- 


eral terms, the true Sinaitic district is entirely} tense silence. When any of us fora moment 
confined to the point of the great triangular| wandered from the party, it can scarcely be 
peninsula that lies between the two forks of;imagined what a painfully nervous effect that 
the Red Sea—the Gulf of Suez, and the Gulf; unbroken stillness produced. It really weighed 
of Akaba; nearly all the rest of the penineals | upon the heart. If you made a noise, you 
is-occupied by the high, dreary table-land of| seemed almost to hear the silence that followed. 
the El-Tihe. But the southern point consists} And this very silence, combined with the 
of a wild and tangled mountain-region, cluster-| nakedness of the mountains, and the narrow- 
ing itself into three great groups—that of Um} ness of their rocky ravines, served to produce 
Shomer, St. Catharine’s, and Serbal, which| another effect, viz., a wondrous sensitiveness 
rise respectively to the height of 9300, 8705,|to sound. Like singing in some great empty 
and 6789 feet, and are of the most magnifi j hall, each note was prolonged and echoed for 
cent forms. Conceive mountain ranges more| miles. When you ran upa chord with the 
than twice the height of Ben Nevis, without a| voice, it was like striking the strings of some 
trace of soil,—nothing but the great, iron|vast harp. Suddenly the notes mingled them- 
granite, or porphyry, or greenstone, towering!selves in a thrilling harmony, that ran off, 
up pile on pile, edge on edge, sometimes in aj ringing and repeating itself, till, wandering to 
ragged fringe of peaks, sometimes in a smooth, | the topmost peaks, it floated away io the faint- 
bold front agaipst the sky. Except where|est melody. The report of a gun seemed to 
some wild creeper may festoon itself from some | shake the mountains—the roar would flap and 
cleft near their base, these giant rocks are ab-| buffet on from cliff to cliff, as if the hills were 
solutely naked. Nota wild flower nestles on|shaken with a wild laughter; and then, when 
their ledges—nota lichen clings totheir weather-' you thought it all over, again you heard it 
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caught up by some other rocky corridor, and 
rolling away in distant mutterings. How 
grandly in such a land as this must have 


sounded the morning shout of the ten thou- 


sands of Israel— Rise, Lord! and let thine 


enemies be scattered !” 

And no wonder that such a land, thus sub- 
lime in scenery, and so awing in its perpetual 
silence, should have been the vast cathedral in 
whose still recesses have been nourished re- 
ligious thoughts that have told upon the history 
of man! I think we can, with all reverence, 
trace a deep purpose in the providence of God, 
when He led His chosen servant, Moses, to 
that “ Horeb in the wilderness ;” and can well 
suppose how he, who had been first prepared 
for his great mission, by being taught in the 
house of Pharaoh “all the learning of the 
Egyptians,” was, by the same wise counsel, to 
receive still deeper lessons, and a far pro- 
founder education, amid the solitudes of Midian. 
For as he wandered alone beneath the great 
blue vault, or rested under the awful shaduws 
of the mount of God, how, in the deep still- 
ness of the desert air, must the sense of his 
own utter frailty, and the perishableness of all 
that human glory he had left in Egypt, have 
been brought home upon his spirit! As he 
beheld the unveiled majesty of nature, how 
horrible must have appeared the remembrance 
of the calf worship, the unclean rites and mys- 
teries! and how quickly, as by a flash of in- 
tuition, would he then realise the grandeur of 
the tradition of his wondrous nation—that there 
isa Living God—a great 1 AM, who bad piled 
these mountains, who was knowing and caring 
for him, the fugitive—for him, the little speck 
on the bosom of that vast waste—ay, and gaz- 
ing in upon him with an unslumbering eye! 

Turvivng off from the plain of Murka, and 
entering the Wady Shellal, we soon lost sight 
for ever of the fresh blue waves of the Gulf of 
Suez, aud took our last look at Africa—now 
but a fewsoft purple peaks, extended far, far 
away in the warm haze. Winding up the 
Wady Shellal, with its endless variety of color, 
maroon and green and pink, rich earthy browns 
and deep reds,—on amidst towering walls of 
rock rising some thousands of feet against the 
deep sky overhead, we reached the Nakb, or 
Pass of Buderah. 

After riding up a not very difficult ascent 
from Shellal, we found ourselves near a col, 
and in a cul-de-sac, apparently perfectly enclosed 
by high walls of rock. It was only when our 
eyes were directed to the spot towards which 
the leading camels were being taken, that we 
perceived a sort of zig-zag bridle-path running 
steeply up one of the faces of the rock. Our 
Arabs made us all dismount, the heaviest- 
burthened camels were partially relieved, and 
then one by one was each camel “ put to it ;” 
but the path was such that it was not without 
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some difficulty, and a little danger, the passage 
was effected. Nothing could be more pictur- 
esque than the defiling of our party up this 
sort of staircase; the straining camels—the 
Arabs, with their bright head-dresses and their 
long firelocks, the little spot so full of excite- 
ment—the desolation and “ eternal silences” 
all around ! 

That night we encamped high up on the Pass 
of Buderah, and next morning, even while the 
stars were yet bright, and the cold night-wind 
was flapping through the canvas wall of our 
little dwellings, we were all astir. A long day 
was before us, and one full of promise ; for we 
were to pass through the wondrous “ Written 
Valley,” and encamp in the evening by the 
great Serbal. How glorious was that morning, 
when, from the lonely heights of Buderah, we 
watched the sun rise over the ragged fringes 


of the hills; when there came the rosy flush 


along the cloudless eastern sky, and overhead 
the silken threads of cloud glowed into a fiery 
web; or when the great disk, swelling up into 


full-orbed power, scattered his blazing shafts, 
now aslant the mountain-tops, causing their 


bald peaks to burn, and now pouring slowly 


downwards, lower and lower, on cliff and scaur, 
stream on stream of living splendor, until 


morning, shaking loosely all her golden locks 


over that barren land, made it blush and warm 


into beauty! A ride of about three hours, 
winding through scenery of a really grand 
character, amidst tangled mountains of red 
granite, seamed up to their very summits with 


veins of porphyry, brought us to the mouth 
of the Wady Meghara, opening on the left, 


while the Wady Mokatteb, or Written Valley, 
lay in front of us. These two valleys are both 
famous—Meghara for its mines and Kgyptian 
hieroglyphics, hewn in the marble rock ages 


before Christ—Mokatteb for its still more 


wonderful rock-inscriptions, written with “an 
iron pen,” when, or by whom, we know not. 

After passing through the Written Valley, a 
steep ascent, and an equally deep descent, 
brought us outof it into the great Wady Feiran. 
I wish I could convey in words a just idea of 
the very strange character of that scenery— 
the magnificenceof the mountain forms, massed 
on either hand in walls of smooth granite, 
rolling and sweeping up to the deep blue sky, 
or shattered into rough scaurs and “corries,” 
and that level road all the while winding on 
like a river amid the vast silent desolations. 
On and on you ride, and, as you turn bend 
after bend, that river-like road ever runs in 
front, twiving itself among the roots of the 
same great mountains, streaked an] veined 
with color. 

Allthat afternoon, and late into the evening we 
rode through Feirfin—winding deeper and deeper 
into the heart of the mountain land. We were 
all very tired, having been in the saddle from 
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before dawn, and what with clambering at of the State of New York, or the like places in 
Meghara, and examining inscriptions at Mo- the Alleghany range, than on the low grounds 
katteb, were decidedly ready for rest. Bend contiguous to these mountains. This takes 
after bend was turned, and yet there was ever! place earlier in the fall the further north and 
the same stretch before us for two or three| higher the mountain summit. The atmosphere 
miles, and ‘‘no tents!’ But when the turn|is thus proved to be colder as the place is 
did come, a scene was presented to our eyes of| higher. For about each five hundred feet of 
such fairy-like beauty, that everything else was/| elevation, in the same circumstances, the tem- 
forgotten, and a murmur of surprise and de-| perature is one degree lower. This is true, 
light burst from all our lips. Closing up the also, as we ascend in a balloon into the upper 
valley in front of us, rose Serbal, to nearly| regions. Thus, too, we often see snow falling 
7000 feet— the grandest mountain-form I have; from clouds, which is melted before it reaches 
ever seen—not a cone—not a round lamp—| the earth. In hilly countries the snow is often 
but a mass, towering with proud sweep up to | seen to cover the hill-tops and down their sides 
a broad crest, and there shattered into a coro-| to three or four hundred feet above the adja- 
net of granite peaks. The sun had left the; cent valley, from which point only rain fell in 
valleys, and while they were all sunk in deep|the valley, and the line of snow can be dis- 
shadow, behind the purple hill which shut inj tinetly seen for miles horizontally along the 
El-Hessue, rose this Serbal, smit with sunset}side of the hills. On very high mountains, 
—avery marble throne, o’erlaid with burnished | even near the equator, the snow line in summer 
gold, and glowing in the rich evening splen-|is far below their summits. The tropical sun 
dor. And El-Hessue itself! It may be that! of summer does not prevent this line of per- 
the contrast it presented to all that dreary land] petual congelation from remaining, though the 
we had been joprneying through gave its beau-| line is higher on the Himalayas, lower on the 
ty an undue coloring in our eyes, but as [ pic-} Andes, and lower still on the Alps, and on the 
ture it now, beneath that glorious mountain,! Rocky Mountains. 

its shaggy palm woods, its groves of acaciaand| The second question is easily answered, also. 
tamarirk, sunk in blue shadow; when I recall|I have known Indian-corn killed by the frost 
the musical veices of the naked Arab children,|in September in a valley, while on the hills, a 
as they ran about in the soft, balmy twilight,’ few hundred feet above, no frost was formed. I 
the veiled women, the strings of goats and| once saw the common flowers of many gardens 
camels, the white tevts pitched under the thorny | killed by the first frost of autumn, while in a 
shittim-trees, the joy with which we trod once | garden perhaps three hundred feet higher, and 
more on deep black soil, and heard the hum of fully exposed, flowers of the same kind were 
insects and the chirp of birds : when, above all, not touched by frost, as particular examination 
I remember that night-scene—that “soft, still! of them proved none had formed there. 
night,” when the lights of the evening had} Dew and frost are formed only in clear and 
faded one by one from Serbal, and every moun-| still nights. Then plants, water, earth, havin 
tain top seemed lost in a depth of stars—the been more heated by day, and having oe 
crowd of Arabs grouped around the fire under|of their heat to the atmosphere in contact, 
the trees, while all the valley was hushed into} throw off their caloric by radiating it into and 
balmy peace, a peace made only the deeper by| through the air, become colder, and cool the 
the murmur of hidden waters,—El-Hessue | air in contact with them, until dew is formed, 
seems now as it seemed then, the realization; or even frost, if the process is carried suffi- 
of some dream of childhood, a spot in the ciently far. At the same time the warmer air 
world far from man, of perfect beauty and! of the valley above the plants rises, and the 
peace, an oasis in life of love and innocence, | cold and heavier air of the hills settles into the 
a garden of the tropics set amidst eternal soli- valleys, and when the valley is not wide, this 








tudes, a very fairyland. effect aids in increasing the cold and frost. In 
(To be continued.) such a deep valley as Franconia, N. H., in the 





midst of mountains, the great cold is thus pro- 

Frost AND Snow upon Hints AND VAt-|duced. But on the moderate hills, the radia- 
LEYS.—W hy are highlands in a hilly country tion is less, the cooled air, too, settles toward 
more subject to snow than the valleys? and in’ the valleys, and often a perceptible current of 
spring and fall less exposed to frost? Thus air is formed, which effectually prevents the 
asks a Pennsylvania correspondent. | formation of frost. 

Snow occurs earlier in the fall and continues} In the spring the same causes operate in the 
later in the spring, on high mountains, than on same way. But as the climate is cooler on the 
lower hills and in the valleys. In New Eng- hills, vegetation is later, and the flowers of the 
land we ever hear of the early snow on the apple or peach, which may be killed by frost 
summit of the White Mountains, and on the in the valley, are not sufficiently advanced to 
higher tops of the Green Mountains; or, on the suffer injury on the hills; or, when they come 
summits of the high peaks in the northern part to be exposed, the increased heat of the season 
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chickens when they have been hatched. The 
hatching process is sufficiently easy ; but chick- 
ens are of no value without you have hens 
to brood them. The only manner in which an 
incubator can be usefully employed is by hatch- 
ing an extra number of eggs, so as to give each 
ben a full brood of chickens. Used in this 
way, we have known small incubators very ser- 
viceable ; but when employed to hatch chickens 
that are to be reared by artificial mothers, we 
have never seen them used with advantage. — 
London Field. 


—_——<0——__ 


“LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED.” 
John xiv. 1. 
Oh Saviour! could we but believe, 
In simple, childlike faith; 
And in confiding love receive 
All that the Scripture saith ; 


may prevent the frost on the hills. Should 
this last not prove to be a fact, the flowers on 
those hills will be destroyed at a later day, 
when those of the valley have passed the 
danger. 

There may be local causes which operate to 
prevent the evils of the frost. Thus, along the 
south shore of Lake Ontario there is a fine 
fruit-bearing country for ten or twelve miles 
from the Lake. Very rarely are the blossoms 
of the peach killed by frost in this district, as 
the vapor rising from the Lake is converted in- 
to hazy clouds, and no frost is formed. A few 
more wiles to the south the sky remains clear, 
and the blossoms are frozen.—C. D.— Moore's 
Rural New Yorker. 


ON BREEDING POULTRY IN LARGE NUMBERS. 


The idea of rearing poultry in very large 
numbers has a great attraction for persons who 
have had but little practical experience in 
poultry-breeding ; and in consequence, every 
few years some fallacious project is started for 
the establishment of a poultry farm. Not long 
since a paragraph went the rounds of the papers 
respecting the success of a large poultry estab- 
lishment near Paris, where many thousands of 
poultry were said to be reared annually ata 
very large profit to the promoters. It will not 
surprise those of our readers who are prac- 
tical men, to be told that the whole account was 
a pure invention, there not being, nor ever 
having been, any such establishment in ex- 
istence. 

A few years since, Mr. Cantelo started a 

oultry establishment near Chiswick, and al- 
though he had the advantage of great experi- 


Ah then, in every grief and care 
Our souls would cling to Thee; 
And looking at Thy cross, lay there 

All our infirmity |! . 


Our hearts ‘are troubled,—yet Thy word 
Hath said “ be not afraid,” 

Because on Thee, Almighty Lord! 
Sufficient help is laid, 


“ Ob! be not troubled,—let your heart ° 
Cast all its care on me; 
For I have borne affliction’s part 
For you on Calvary.” 


Dear Son of Man! we hear Thy voice, 
We recognize Thy love, 

And yet we only half rejoice, 
Nor all Thy blessings prove. 


The Holy Spirit, in our breast, 
Alone Thy words must trace ; 
By Him, O let them be imprest 


ence and one of the best artificial incubators In characters of grace. Crewdson. 
ever designed, the whole concern came to an ohh attll ams 
untimely end. ' THE CROSS. 


During the time of the Cochin mania, when 
every Cochin hatched and reared had its value 
reckoned in pounds sterling, numerous specula- 
tors tried rearing in large numbers, but not one 
of them succeeded. 

The Americans, who are at least our equals 
in poultry-breeding, for practical if not for 
fancy purposes, have tried the plan repeatedly, 
and each time it has failed. Not long since 
it was worked in connection with the Astor 
House Hotel, and the usual termination en- 
sued. 

There are two reasons for this inevitable re- 
sult ; one is, that when a large number of fowls 
are crowded together or kept in one place, the 
ground becomes tainted with the manure, and 
disease invariably breaks out. This is more 
particularly true of chickens ; for on every at- 
tempt to rear a large number in a confined 
space, the mortality is excessive. 

The employment of an incubator in this cli- 
mate will always be found a failure, for this 
simple reason, that it is impossible to rear the 
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He whe through the world would go 
Stainless with its dust and woe, 

Like the Christ the cross must bear— 

The gall must taste, the thorn must wear, 
Whose points his throbbing forehead tear— 
Yet, like the Christ, know no despair. 


Hard the riddle is to know— 

Hard unsoiled through life to go— 
Hard that heavy cross to bear— 

The gall to taste—the thorn to wear; 
Yet not a bird that wings the air, 
But sings the riddle’s answer there. 


Not a flower on earth can blow— 

Not a single fountain flow— 

Not a single corn-blade bear 

Its tender green to ray and air— 

Not one green leaf the sunshine share, 
But must that riddle’s key declare. 


He who through the world will go 
Open-eyed, may sbun the woe; 

Love is working everywhere— 

In tree, in wave, in herb, in air, 

Love alone the cross may bear, 

Yet, like the Christ, know no despair. 
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A WARLIKE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The present House of Commons, having been 
subjected to a careful analysis by William 
Stokes, of the Manchester Peace Society, he 
submits the following as the general results :— 
Of members officially connected with the War 
Department (a few of whom are on the “ retired” 
list), there are 252, besides 75 who are indi. 
rectly connected with the services by marriage 
and other family relatiouships. The war vo- 
ting-power of the present House is, therefore, 
no less than 827 members, or above half the 
whole House. The 252 members range under 
the following heads : 


Captains, ° 77 
Lieutenant-colonels, 65 
Majors, . d ; 26 
Colonels, . 22 
Lieutenants, . : ° ‘ 22 
Cornets, . . é ° ° ‘ 8 
Vice and rear Admirals,. 4 
Lieutenant-generals, ° 3 
Generals, : ‘ . 2 


The remaining 23 are paymasters, secretaries, 
clerks, and officers whose exact place in the 
forces is not given. 
trade, commerce, aud manufactures are repre- 
sented by 107 members, and the legal profession 
supplies 87 votes. Consequently, war interests 
are more than three to one of the more vital 
interests of commerce and manufactures. 
ing the nearly 


the people’s money £190,198,074, for war pur- 


poses alone, in addition to £171,336,875 for 


the war debt, making a total of £361,534,949, 
or annually on account of war, £51,647,849. 
This is considerably above £5000 per hour, by 


night and day, through the whole political life 


of the present House of Commons. 


——_———-- en —_ : 


There is a revelation of God to His children, | ;; 












The colossal interests of 


The laying of this part was to be immediately com- 
menced io Valeutia Bay, and would probably be ef- 
i fected by the 22d, if the weather proved favorable. 
It is about 25 miles long. 

The notorious rebel steamer Rappahannock, for- 
merly belonging to the British navy, aod which on 
being sold out was bought by rebel agents, partially 
refi'ted in England, and then taken to Calais in 
France, where it was detained for mary months, the 
government forbidding its departure, has recently 
been sent from that port to Liverpool, under the 
name of the Beatrice, and having been professedly 
sold to a Liverpool merchant, The American Con- 
sul at the latter place, having obtained legal advice 
has instructed his counsel to institute a suit in a 
British Admiralty Court, to recover the vessel for 
the United States as the property of the extinct 
** Confederate States.” He has also filed a bill in 
Chancery, claiming 14,000 bales of cotton, belonging 
to the lute rebel government, which recently arrived 
at Liverpool from Havana. 

France.—The Pall Mall Gazette of London pub- 
lished a report that the Emperor had entered into 
negotiations with some of the European powers for 
calling a Congress for the settlement of pending En- 
ropean questions, and for a general disarmament. 
The Paris Moniteur, (official), bowever, declares the 
rumors that an understanding had been arrived at 
to be unfounded. 7 

Austria.—aA partial change in the Ministry has 
recently taken place, the Minister of State, Schmer- 
ling, and three of his colleagues retiring, on account 
of the Emperor's determination to change the system 
of admini-tration with respect to the provinces, es- 
pecially Hungary, so as to give them a greater meas- 


Dur-| ure of self-government than they have possessed of 
seven years of the existence of | late. 


the present House of Commons, it has voted of 


Baron Belcredi takes the place of Schmerling 
as Prime Minister, and the new Ministry at once an- 
nounced a reduction of the army by 50,000 men. 


Eoypt.—The number of deaths by cholera in Alex- 
andria, on the 13th ult., was 55. The epidemic had 
sensibly diminished in Cairo and the surrounding 
villages. 

Japan.—The Tycoon, it is said, appeared to be 
making arrangements to exturt paymect of the in- 
demnity for the Simonosaki expedition from the 
Prince of Nagato. 

Paciric Ockan.—The whaling bark Milo has ar- 
ved at San Francisco, California, from the Arctic 


a knowledge of Himself, which He gives them | Ocean, with the crews of several whalers destroyed 


immediately, by His Spirit, that is, like light, 
The man who has it is sure he 


tts own witness. 
has it, and that it is of God.— Goode. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 










by the rebel pirate Shenandoah in the 6th month, 
Right vessels are named which had been captured 
and most of them burned. The Shenandoah was 
continuing the destruction, and it was feared it 
would soon attack another fleet of 50 vessels. The 
commander was informed of Gen. Lee’s surrender, 


Forgan Inreviicencs.—Liverpool dates to the|and of the collapse of the rebellion, but did not 


20th ult. have been received. 


Great Barrai.—The elections were still in pro- 
Up to the evening of the 19th, 579 returns 


gress. 
had been completed; of these, 334 were Liberals, 





credit it. It is said he believed President Lincoin’s 
assassination, having expected it. 


Araica.—Sir Roderick Murchison has commuani- 
cated to the London Times a letter received by him 


and 244 Conservatives. The number of members | from Samuel Baker, dated at Khartum on the Nile, 


still to be elected was 77. The net gain of the Lib- 


the 30th of 4th month, announcing his discovery of 





erals thus far, over the last Parliament, was 20 W.|a second great lake on the upper waters of that 
E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, was de- | river, which he named Lake Albert Nyanza; the one 
feated as a candidate for representative of the Uni-| previously discovered by Captains Grant and Speke 
versity of Oxford, by a majority of 18; but he was| being called Victoria Nyanza. He first reached 
offered and at once accepted a nomination for South | the lake in N. lat. 1° 14’, longitude not stated, and 
Lancashire, where he was elected. A brother and| navigated it to near 3° N. He was informed by the 
another relative of John Bright had been defeated | natives that it extends southward to a point about 
at Manchester and Huddersfield respectively, as had | 1° 30’ S. lat., where it turns suddenly to the west, ia 
also a son of Earl Russell at Leeds. which direction its extent is not known. The length 

The Great Eastern arrived off Valentia on the| from north to south is about 260 miles. He describes 
morning of the 19th, having towed from Falmouth | the Nile as both entering aod issuiog from the lake 
the steamer carrying the shore end of the cable.! and his language implies that this is the same stream 
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which issues from Victoria Nyanza, and of which he 
considers this lake a second source. The entrance is 
in N. lat. 2° 16’; its issue abont 20 miles further north. 
The traveller proceeded in a canoe up the stream, 
in an easterly direction, about 20 miles, where his 
vogage was arrested by a cataract of about 120 feet 
in height, above which the stream is suddenly con- 
tracted. between rocky hills, from a width of 200 
yards to a channel not exceeding 50 yards, through 
which it rushes with great rapidity. From this 
point he proceeded overland to Khartum. He de- 
scribes the lake basia as an abrupt depression, with 
cliffs over 1.400 feet bigh on the east, and extensive 
mountain ranges visible to the north-west and west. 


Mexico.—The Sub-Secretary of the Treasury io 
the Imperial government, has notified the Consul 
appointed by that government in New York, that 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls representing the Empire 
having been appointed in foreign countries, their 
sanction is necessary to legalize invoices, &c., of 
merchandize forwarded to Mexican ports, and that 
henceforth such documents from the agents appoint- 
ed by President Juarez will not be recognized as of 
any legal effect in Mexican custom-houses. 


Domestic.—The Secretary of War has ordered a 
bureau to be organized in the Adjutant General’s 
office, for the collection, safe-keeping and publication 
of rebel archives which have come into the posses- 
sion of the government. Dr. Francis Lieber is ap- 
pointed Chief of said bureau, and suitable apart- 
ments for its purposes are to be furnished by the 
Quartermaster General. 


The “7-30” U.S. loan closed on the 26th ult., the 
entire amount of the three series, $830,000,000, hav- 
ing been subscribed. 

A treaty of amity, commerce and navigation, and 
for the exchanging of fugitive criminals, between 
the United States and the republic of Hayti, conclud- 
ed and signed in the 11th month last, has been offi- 
Cially proclaimed by the President. Its provisions 
are of a liberal character. 

It ig stated that about 200 pardons were granted 
by the President during last week, and that over 
2,000 applications then remained on file, while peti- 
tions were still coming in at the rate of from 100 to 
200 per day. The Provisional Governor of Arkan- 
sas is said to bave written to the President, request- 
ing the revocation of a number of pardons granted 
to wealthy rebels of that State on the Governor's 
recommendation ; stating that those persons profes- 
sed a penitent and loyal spirit until they received 
the Executive clemeucy, but have since shown 
as rebellious a disposition as ever, and have 
fostered disloyalty, and opposed and embarrassed the 
measures of the government by all the means in 
their power. 

In accordance with the proclamation of Gov. Peir- 
point, an election for Mayor and other city officers 
was held in Richmond, Va., on the 25th ult. N. A. 
Sturdivant, recently in the rebel army, was chosen 
Mayor, and generally the candidates elected were 
avowed secessionists. The members of Council, Al- 
dermen and other officers elected, assembled for or- 
ganization on the 28:b, when the Provost Marshal 
notified them, by order of Gen. Turner, U. 8. com- 
mander of the district, that the U. 8. military autho- 
rities wonld regard the elections as null and void, 
and prohibited the persons chosen, except the Clerk 
of the Hustings Court, from exercising the fanctions 
of their respective offices. The reasons assigned 
are, that at the election voters were excluded on the 
ground of having lost their residence by recent ab- 
sence in the U. S. army, while no such ground was 
taken against soldiers absent in the rebel army ; that 
most of those elected had been prominent in sus- 
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taining the rebellion; and that the issue was dis- 
tinctly made between those who had aided in the 
war against the United States and those who had 
defended the government. 

Gen. Augur, commanding the Department of 
Washington, has issued an order setting forth that 
the civil courts in the part of Virginia within the 
limits of that department, having declined to receive 
the testimony of colored persons, a provost court is 
established at Alexandria, to have exclusive juris- 
diction in all cases involving the rights of persons or 
property of colored persons in the district, and which 
will receive such testimony with no other limita- 
tions than those affecting whites. This court is now 
fully organized. 

Gen. Steadman, commanding the department of 
Georgia, bas issued an order, which, in accord. 
ance with the President’s proclamation, directs all 
military officers on duty there, to give such assist- 
ance in organizing the State government as may be 
called for by the Governor or his duly authorized 
agents, and forbids all interference by the military 
with the official acts of the Provisional Governor. 
All pillaging by soldiers will be strictly punished ; 
private property is not to be seized on any pretext ; 
no citizen is to be arrested on complaint of another, 
unless the accusation, supported by the oath of the 
complainant, would justify issuing a warrant in time 
of peace; and officers are enjoined to abstain from 
interference with the business or social relations of 
citizens, while at the same time protecting the sol- 
diers from insult. In reference to freedmen, he says, 
the aged, decrepid, and helpless women and child- 
ren, freed by the President’s proclamation, living in 
the cabins of their former masters, will not be de- 
prived of such homes until provided for by the State 
or General governmen', but this protection will not 
extend to those able to work, who will not be per- 
mitted to remain in idleness. 

Gen. Palmer, commanding in Kentucky, has, by a 
general order, declared free all slaves who will leave 
the State, and his post commanders grant passes to 
all such applying for tbem, while railroads, &c., are 
required to transport all who present the military 
pass and pay their fare. Thousands have conge- 
quently crossed the Ohio river, within a short time. 
In some localities, the masters have perpetrated 
great cruelties upon their slaves, especially upon 
the families of those who have enlisted in the U, S. 
army. Gen. Palmer has directed post commandanis 
to forward to Camp Nelson all who apply for pro- 
tection, and 500 were sent thither during a single 
week. 

General Howard's bureau has just received infor- 
mation of an important transaction in Mississippi. 
It appears that on the 4th instant a man named 
Jackson shot a colored man in his cotton field, in 
Washington county, and after waiting vainly two 
weeks for the civil authorities, established by Gov- 
ernor Sharkey, to take the matter in hand, Colonel 
Thomas, the Assistant Commissioner of Freedmen’s 
Affairs for that district, arrested Jackson, and com- 
mitted him to jail to await trial by military commis- 
sion. A writ of habeas corpus was sued out, and 
Colonel Thomas telegraphed to Washington for in- 
structions. The sheriff not readily finding the Colo- 
nel when he went to serve the writ, an effort was 
made to rescue Jackson, which was frustrated by 
the guards. The instructions from Washington 
soon reached Colonel Thomas, who, in pursuance of 
orders from the President, declined to deliver Jack- 
son over to the civil authorities, and his trial is now 
in progress before a military commission. This 
statement probably indicates the course to be pur- 
sued throughout the South whenever the civil offi- 
cers ignore the rights of the freedmen. 





